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dited among the ancients, of its producing its 
young by the mouth. 

A similar tale is related by Antoninus Libe- 
ralis, c. 29., from the Metamorphoses of Nicander, 
a poem in hexameter verse by the author of the 
extant Vheriaca and Aleripharmaca, who flou- 
rished 185—135 n.c. According to this version 
it is the Fates and Ilithyia who retard the birth 
of Ilercules, and the Theban woman who deceives 
them is named Galinthias. ‘The latter is punished 
by her conversion into a deceitful weasel, which 
lives in a hole, and which produces its young, in 
an unnatural manner, by the throat. 

Other discrepant versions of the story occur in 
Elian, Nat. An. xii. 5., where it is said that the 
Thebans worshipped the weasel, either because it 
had been the nurse of Ilercules, or because, by 
running before Alemena, when she was in the 
pains of labour, it accelerated the birth of Her- 
cules. The, malicious character and unnatural 
habits of the yaa} are further alluded to in 
Jlian, N. A. xv. 11, Aristotle, Gen. An. iii. 6. 
mentions with contempt the popular error that 
the weasel produces its young by the mouth; he 
attributes it to the fact that the young of the 
weasel are very small, and that it is in the habit 
of carrying them in its mouth. A similar error 
was prevalent in antiquity, that the goat breathed 
through its ears. (Aristot. Zist. An. i. 11.; Elian, 
Nat. An. i. 53.) 

In Latin, musfela is properly a weasel, a feles a 
cat; but these names scem sometimes to be used 
indiscruninately. ‘The confusion was the more 
natural as feles originally signified only a thief, 
being derived from the Greek @mAnrijs. Thus in 
Plaut. Pers. iv. 9, 14. the leno is called “ scelesta 
feles virginaria,” and again, “ feles virginalis,” in 
Rud. iii. 4. 43. 

Pliny, xxix. 16., says that there are two sorts 


of mustela, the wild and the tame. ‘The wild is of 


large size, and is called %erss by the Greeks. That 
which wanders about our houses, and (according 
to Cicero) removes its young every day, destroys 
serpents. Most of this passage is transcribed by 
Isid. Orig. xii. 3.3. The enmity of mustele and 
serpents is mentioned likewise by Pliny, x. 95. 

Plautus, Stich. iii. 2. 6., describes a muste/a as 
catching a mouse in the open air: — 

“ Auspicio hodie optumo exivi foras : 
Mustela murem abstulit preter pedes.” 

Palladius, a writer of the fourth century, in his 
work on agriculture, in giving directions respect- 


ing the cultivation of the carduus, says, “ Contra | 


talpas prodest catos frequenter habere in mediis 
carduetis. Mustelas habent plerique mansuetas,” 
iv. 9. 4. 

The stealthy habits of the feles in surprising 
birds and mice, likewise its habit of covering its 
excrements with earth, are described by Pliny, x. 


94., where the cat is meant. Varro, #. 7. iii. 11,, 
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directs that a receptacle for ducks should be so 
constructed that a feles or any other animal may 
not creep into it. Columella, viii. 15., gives simi- 
lar instructions, but mentions the vipera as well 
as the feles. Here, as the commentators remark, 
a polecat or other animal of the weasel tribe is 
signified. 

The use of these words in the ancient fabulists 
will throw light on their meaning. 

In Babrius, Fab. 17., an ataoupos, laying snares 
for the poultry, hangs himself from a peg, and 
pretends to be a bag of flour ; the cock discovers 
the trick. A fuller version of this fable is given 
in /Esop, Fab. 28. ed. Coratés, where the atdoupos 
is described as using the same stratagem against 
the mice. In Phdrus, iv. 2. it is however told 
of the mustela and the mice. 

In Babr. Fab. 121. an afaovpos pretends to be a 
physician, and visits a sick hen; in .Esop, Jab. 6. 
an afAoupos catches, kills, and eats a cock. 

In Babr. Fab. 27. a man traps a yadi, and is 
about to drown it. The animal begs its life, on 
the ground of having done service by killing mice 
and lizards. But the man retorts that it has 
strangled the hens, and opened the meat-chest: so 
it must die. In Phedr. i. 21. the same fable is 
told of the mustela. 

In Babr. Fab, 31. a perpetual war is described 
as existing between yada and mice, the former 
preying upon the latter. The same fable recurs 
in Pheedr. iv. 6. with mustele and mures. 

Babr. Fab. 32. a yadj, metamorphosed iuto a 
woman, runs after a mouse. The same word is 
repeated in the Greek prose versions of the fable. 
In La Fontaine, it is “La chatte metamorphos¢e 
en femme.” 

JEsop, Fab. 109. Cor. a bat caught by a 7aAq 
implores to be released; to which the yaAj answers 
that he is the natural enemy of all winged ani- 
mals. The bat replies that he is not a bird, but a 
mouse. Being caught by another yaaq, who says 
that he is the enemy of mice, the bat replies that 
he is a bat, not a mouse. 

sop, Fab. 261. Cor., a snake and a yaaj lived 
together in a house, and fought against one an- 
other. The mice rejoiced at the enmity, and came 
out to see them do battle; whereupon the com- 
batants turned upon the mice. This fable alludes 
to the supposed enmity of the weasel and the 
snake, mentioned by Plin. ubi sup.; Aristot., H. 
A, ix. 5.; Elian, N. A. iv. 14. 

zEsop, Fab. 291. Cor., the ya} complains that 
he is not allowed by his master to use his voice, 
like the parrot; but if he makes a sound, he is 
chided and driven away. 

In the fable of aguila, feles, and aper, in Phadr. 
ii. 4., the feles breeds in a cavity at the foot of a 
tree, and climbs up the tree to the eagle. 

From these passages it appears that the ancients 
were in the habit of keeping some animal of the 
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weasel tribe, tame, in their houses, for the same 
purpose for which we use the cat. 
the two animals in destroying birds and mice were 
similar, and their names seem to have been occa- 
sionally confounded. It is stated by Dureau de 
la Malle, in his Dissertation cited above, that the 
polecat is sus ceptible of domestication. 

The word catus, as we have already seen, is 
used by Palladius to denote an animal kept for 
the destruction of moles. This was probably some 
animal of the weasel tribe, and not a cat. Isido- 
rus, Orig. xii. 2. 38., has the following article: 
“ Musio [murio ?] appellatus, quod muribus infes- 
tus sit. Hune vulgus catum a capturé vocant.” 
It has been conjectured that the word is derived 
from the old adjective catus, which signified cun- 
ning, wise. On the other hand, cafulus, as well as 
catellus, appears to be a diminutive form of canis. 
Tdéros and ydra for cat occur in medizval Greek. 
Ducange, Gloss. Med. Gr. in v. 

The word /éles is lost in the Romance languages, 
which use derivatives of cafus. The same is the 
case with the modern Celtic and ‘Teutonic lan- 
guages. Diez, Rom. Wart. in Gatto, p. 166., 
traces these forms to a Celtic origin, which is im- 
probable. G. C. Lewis. 


RARE TRACTS BY WYNKYN DE WORDE AND 
PYNSON. 

The enclosed are notes of five tracts printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, and one by Richard Pynson, 
which are either not mentioned in Dibdin’s Typo- 
graphical Antiquities, or are different editions 
from those mentioned ; they are bound up in a 
volume which contains also Nos. 169. 192, 193, 
194.570. 380. 405.413.0f Dibdin’s list of the books 
printed by W. de W., and No. 850. of those 
printed by John Rastell. I sent to Dr. Dibdin 
an account of the contents of the valuable volume 
many years Azo, but it was after the publication 
of his T. . and I know not whether he ever 
made use of my information; if not, it may interest 
some of your readers to know of these (probably) 
very rare tracts of Caxton’s successor. The 
volume is preserved in the valuable library at 
Bamburgh Castle, and was probably previously 
in the ~ lin of John Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
the principal part of which was by his grandson 
pet Sharp, (one’ of the trustees of the charity,) 
— to Lord Crewe’s trustees. 

. “In the name of God here begynneth the rule of the 
te. of the bretherne and systers of the order of peny- 
tentes.” (Below this title is a woodcut of a vision of St. 
Francis, &¢.) 

“Thus endeth the rule of the lyvynge of the bretherne 
and systers of ye ordre of penytentes. Enprynted at 
London in Flete strete, at ye sygne of the sonne by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde. In the yere of our lorde a.m.cccce. 
& x.” 


4to. on twelve leaves, to C. 3. At the end is 
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| device No. 5. of Dibdin’s Typographical Auti- 





quities. 
Under a woodcut of a bishop : — 


“Mons perfeccionis otherwyse in Englysshe, the hyll 
of perfeccdn.” 


On the reverse a woodcut of the crucifi 





“Exhortacio facta Cartusientibus et a! 
lominii Je 


veneranda in xpo patrem et diim d 
Eliens. episcopa.” 


“Enprynted at Westmestre by Wynkyn the Worth ve 
yere of our Lorde m.ccce.Ixxxxvi, and in the yere “of 
the reyne of the moost vyctoryous prynce our moost na- 
turell sovereyn lorde Henry the s venth, at the instaunce 
of the ryght reverende relyg yous fader Thomas pryour 
of ye house of saynt Anne the ordre of the Chartrouse, 
and fynyshyd the xxij daye of the moneth of Septembre 
in the yere abovesayd.” 





4to. on twenty-eight leaves, to E. 4. At end 
woodcut of transfiguration. 

Dibdin, No. 104., gives two later editions, viz. 
May, 1497, and May, 1501. 


3. “Tlere begynneth a lytell treatyse of the dyenge 
creature enfected with sykenes uncurable with man 
sorowfull complayntes.” (Woodcut of a dving man; on 
reverse a dying man with demons.) 
lytell tre aty se of the dyenge creature. | 
London in Flete Strete in the sygne of the sonne by 
Wynkyn de Worde, Anno diii m.cccee.v1." (Woodent 
of pope, cardinall, and kings kneeling to the Virgin.) 
“O holy Mary, moder of God, praye for us synners.” 

4to. on sixteen leaves. On reverse of last leaf, 
device No. 6.: an edition of the following year 
(1507) is mentioned, No. 174. 

4. Below the same woodcut of a bishop as in 
No. 2. 

“Desponsacio virgini Xristo. Spousage of a virgyn to 
Cryste.” 





’ 


On the reverse, woodcut of crucifixion. 

“An exhortacyon made to Relygvouse systers in the 
tyme of theyr consecracyon by the Reverende Fader in 
God Johan Alcok bysshop of E ly.’ 

“ Enprynted at Westmynstre by Wynken de Worde.” 
(Device, No. 5. of Dibdin.) 

4to. ten leaves, to B. 3. 

5. “ Here begynneth ye rule of our holy fader 8. 
Austen yt noble doctour.” (Below woodcut of a writer 
at his desk.) “ Thus endeth ye rule of our blessyd fader 
Saynt Austen, bysshop of Yponens, yt noble doctour. 
Enprynted at London in Flete Strete at the sygre of the 
Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde.” (Device, No. 7. of Dib- 
din.) 

4to. six leaves, to A. ¢ 

6. “ The boke of conforte agaynste all tribulacions.” 
(Above a woodcut of the crucifixion ; on reverse the same 
cut. On fourth leaf a woodcut of the judgment of Pilate.) 
“Sanguis eius super nos et sup filios nostros.” (On leat 
14 the crucifixion again); on the 21st leaf, “ Here after 
foloweth the Prologe of the auctour upon the mater of 
the seven mortal synnes and of the doughters or 
braunches of them, and wythe theyr remedyes.” (¢ yy re- 
verse cut of author at desk; on fol. 32. cut of David and 
Goliah.) “ Here folowen the x comatidementes.” 


4to. fifty-six leaves. 
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“ Thus endeth thys ryght profytable tretyse, Entyteled 
the boke of consolacion or comfort agaynste al trybula- 
cion. Enprinted in London by Rychard Pynson. At the 
sygne of the George in Flete Strete.” 

Cut of crucifixion ; on reverse, device as 1. or 
3. of Dibdin. W. C. Treverran. 


Wallington. 





LONDON SHERIFFS AND TENURE-SFRVICES, 


By an act passed in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment (13th Aug.), two very ancient and singular 


practices (which had long survived the purport of 


their original institution) in connexion with the 


«“ Presentation” at Westminster of the Sheriffs of 


London and Middlesex, have been abolished, 
They consisted in counting so many horse-shoes, 
and the nails belonging to them, and of chopping 
two pieces of stick with whittles or small knives. 
Blount, in his Ancient Tenures (4to. Lond., 1815), 
gives the origin of both these curious ceremonies 
as follows : — 

“ Walter le Brun, farrier, in the Strand, in Middlesex, 
was to have a piece of ground in the parish of St. Cle- 
ment, to pla 1 forge there, he rendering yearly six 
horse-shoes for it. This rent was antiently wont to be 
paid to the Exchequer every year: for instance, in the 
first year of King Edw. I., when Walter Marescellus paid 
at the crucem lapideam six horse-shoes, with nails, for a 
certain building which he held of the 
posite the stone cross; in the second year of King Edw. L., 
in the fifteenth year of King Edw. II., and afterwards. 
It is still rendered at the Exchequer to this day by the 
Mayor and 
time the said piece 


king m ¢ ipite op- 


of ground ranted.” — P. 333. 





The chopping with a whittle is thus given : — 

“Walter de Aldeham holds land of the king, in the 
More, in the county of Salop, by the service of paying to 
the king yearly, at his Exchequer, two knives (whittles) 
whereof one ought to be of that value (or goodness) that 
at the first stroke it would cut asunder, in the middle, a 
hasle rodeof a year’s growth, and of the length of a cubit 
(half a yard), &c., which same service ought to be done 
in the middle of the Exchequer, in the presence of the 
treasurer and barons, every vear, on the morrow of St. 
Michael: and the said knives (whittles) to be delivered 
to the chamberlain to keep for the king’s use.”"—Pp. 317, 
318.) 

Under the new regulation, the future Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex are not only relieved 
from the performance of the above ancient cere- 
monies, but also from personal attendance at the 
Court of Exchequer, accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen of London, to be 
approved and sworn before the Lord Chief Baron. 
Henceforth the Queen’s Remembrancer will com- 
municate her Majesty’s approval of the Sheriffs 
elect, and make the necessary records. The rents 
and services in respect of the tenure of the waste 
piece of ground called “ the Moors,” in the county 
of Salop, and of a tenement called “ the Forge,” 
in the parish of St. Clement Danes, Middlesex, 


citizens of London, to whom in process of 
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may now be rendered by the corporation of 
London, or by their authorised agent appointed 
for that purpose, at the office of her Majesty's Re. 
membrancer. Whether the Shropshire Moor is 
still in the hands of the City corporation we know 
not; but the Forge has long since passed away, 
together with the Stone Cross that faced it at the 
period of the original grant of the premises, a.p. 
1235, temp. King Henry ILI. GoeMacoe. 





SHAKSPEARE’S HOUSE. 

Most of the readers of “N. & Q.” are aware 
that in 1848 a band of spirited gentlemen (Messrs. 
Dickens, Forster, and others) proposed, by means 
of amateur theatrical performances, to raise a 
fund for “the purchase of Shakspeare’s house at 
Stratford, and the establishment of a perpetual 
curatorship to be held by one distinguished in 
literature.” This office was, in the first instance, 
to be offered to Mr. Sheridan Knowles, who had 
then retired from the stage in declining health. 
The amateur performances, it will be remember- 
ed, took place: but it was said that Mr. Knowles 
declined to accept any pecuniary advantage from 
them, he having been otherwise provided for, by a 
government pension. 

This latter report, however, I have be 
has since been publicly contradicted. 

I have no doubt that, like myself, many of your 
readers will be glad to learn how this matter 
stands; whose property Shakspeare’s house now 
is*, and to what purpose the funds realised by the 
accomplished troop of amateur Thespians have 
been appropriated. 

I see it stated in the newspapers that a name- 
sake of the poet has recently bequeathed a sum of 
2500I. for the formation of a Museum in the house 
at Stratford, with an annuity of 602. for a custo- 
dier. 

But what suggested my Query at present was 
the circumstance that a few days ago a friend 
placed in my hands the lines which I enclose, and 
which were intended to be spoken as Prologue to 
the amateur performances in aid of the above 
object, at Glasgow, in July, 1848. ‘The verses 
had been given to my friend by a well-known be- 
nevolent gentleman, not long since deceased, who 
had a marine villa at this place, A. S. D. Esq. of 
Glasgow. Mr. D. took a leading part in making 


n told, 


|* The house at Stratford is now the property of the 
nation, for whom it is held by certain trustees, the Karl 
of Carlisle being, we believe, the head of them. Mr. 
John Shakspeare, who during his lifetime gave a large 
sum, between 20007. and 30002, for-the upholding and 
restoration of Shakspeare’s house, at his death, some two 


or three years since, left 25007. more for the permanent 


preservation of the house, gardens, &c., and charged his 
estate with an annuity of 602 for a custodian; but the 
will has been disputed, and the matter is still su judice. 
‘N. & Q.”] 
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the arrangements for the amateur performances in 
that city, principally, I believe, from feelings of 
p< rsonal regard for Mr. Knowles, whose interests 
were then supposed to be identified with the suc- 
cess of the experiment. 

Whether the Prologue was ever offered to the 
amateur actors, my friend did not inquire: that it 
vas not spoken I know, having been myself pre- 
sent at all their performances in the Glasgow 
theatre. 

The original MS. has the initial B. subscribed to 
it. This, however, seems to be in the handwriting 
of Mr. D., who stated to my friend that it was the 
composition of a member of the University; and 
the initial will apply to more than one individual 
in that learned body. 

The verses having never b fore been published, 
should they appear to you deserving of a place in 
“N, & Q.” and prove the means of clickting an 
answer to the Query I have proposed, or any in- 
formation of inte rest regarding the fortunes ai 
fate of Shakspeare’s house at Stratford, my friend 
authorises me to pl ice them at your dis sposal. 





(2.) 
Helensburgh, 3ilst August, 1859. 





f h er day, 
pointing to his hearth, 
ides had birth :— 


ld some fond finger, 
Proclaim *”* T'was here M: rO 








Here was his cradl s and triumphs by 
Here came at las jlind old man to dy,’— 
O, wi ith what pri 1 sage, had poet knelt 
Beneath the r of vi here 1 ighty — dwelt, 





W hipp’d each relic as a thing divine, 
} 


The house a temple, and the hearth a shrine! 





*And lo! from every land, from every sea, 
| rim crowds to fair Parthenope, 
led, half thy wonders, Rome, 
gaze low at Virg il’s | — 
Sacred from change see pt ah Arezzo keep 
The home that hus ash’ _— trarch’s infant sleep, 
wp eet i ‘modest cell 
o wove his wizard spell! 








‘ And shall thy sons on whose w rld~< ircling sway 
Ne’er sets the summer, and ne’er sinks the day, 
Milli ms in every clime who own the tongue 








In which thy Shaks peare thought, thy Shs aksp re sung, 
Shall they who know where drew his earliest breath 
Our than Homer, where his last in death, 
Profan’d to vulgar uses or forgot 


A common ruin yield that hallow’d spot ? 

‘ Britain! forbid— rbid so fo il a brand 

muld stamp for see thy Shakspeare’s father-lan . 
From Vandal’s touch, from time, from tempest’s rag 
Be his hearth sacr« "ed still, from age to age, 
A nation’s care, a wide world’s pilgrimage! 











“There youthful genius where great Shakspeare trod 
Shall find his call, and own th’ inspiring God; 

here musing mindful of the mighty dead 
Shall statesmen, « ators, and sages tread; 
And while they p er on 1 his matchless line, 
Where wit with v ‘al m strives, and both divine, 
High thoughts shall trance them, and high fancies feast, 
The house a fane, a poet for its priest! 
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“Ah! yes—a poet for its priest—how meet! 
And needs an actor too? In both complet 
» Nature boon to your own Knowles impart 
The poct’s fancy, and the actor’s art! 
“ Here where kind hearts his merits prompt t at 


| 

Admir’d the poet as they lov’d the man, 

Fann’‘d his first soarings with their fond acclaim, 
Nerv’d his young wing and cheer’d him forth to fam 
Not here—not here—fair daughters of the Clyde, 
ag = a for genius shall | Idly trie - 

No spt 1eeds here to willi I 
To cas st their stone on Sh aksy pears s hs illo ywed cairn! 


‘And O! count mockery 





he arts th ve 





Would starve the g ul 
Discreetly generous i 

Due meed to both :—frot hi 

On Avon's bank that c 

Give Shakspeare honour a hon 


APHARA BEHN. 
Glimpses of occult history may not unire- 
quently, like sparks from a flint, be struck out of 
a neglected — or a purned memorial. The 








brief story of a life, the notings of family or de- 
scent, with ten gen alozical or biog raphical 
memoranda, recorded truthfully no doubt (for the 


writer, being generally in some position of distr ss 
or grievance, would hardly adduce facts unable to 
bear the severest scrutiny,) may be gathered from 
the few lines addressed to those in power by way 
of petition. 

Some are written evidently by the elegant quill 
of a professional scribe, with every embellishment 
of penmanship, as though the prayer would be 
entitled to attention by the carefulness of its calli- 
graphy. Some are dashed off with an impatient 
and careless scrawl — a few are to be found bear- 
ing the signatures of the writer; but rarely ever 
do we meet with any to which the date is attached. 
The rationale of this is dubious. Why not date a 
petition ? Many, unread, doubtless have been 
eap of similar documents l 





tossed among 

unnoticed have been destined to the fire. 
of this description, if unresponded to after a long 
period, might be considered as too remote to d 
serve attention ; but by undating it, the petition 
was preserved as it were evergreen, and ready to 
be used on any occasion or presented at any con- 
venient season. 

Under these circumstances a clue is to be sought 
for in the references and reports which are some- 
times inscribed upon the memorial itself, but 
oftener to be found in an especial book kept for 
this purpose. I have met with a few of Mrs. 
Aphara Behn ; in one of which she for some pur- 
pose curiously appears to have transposed her 
baptismal name, and rendered it Fyhare. By 
changing the position of letters, we have Afhyre, 
which a pp yroximates closely to Aphi ara as she calls 
herself 1 petition No. 2. No. 3. has the itial 
only, “ Mrs. A. Behn.” My inquiry i dire cted 
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to the transaction herein alluded to, and the debt 
of 150/. From her biography I glean nothing, 
except that it would appear she was officially em- 
ployed, in the reign of King Charles IL., as resi- 
dent female agent at Antwerp during the Dutch 
war: ladies at that period being often similarly 
engaged. Can any of your contributors throw 
light upon this ep jisode in her his tory? This pe- 
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tition was probably hurriedly written under men- | 


be inferred 


tal and pecuniary distress, as may 
the third 


from the transition from the first to 
person, &c, : — 


“ The humble peticon of Fyhare Behn, 
“ Sheweth, 
* That after long waiting on M* Killigrew for y® 15¢ 
due to Edward Buttler (for we" I petitioned yo" Mat* 
everall times), and being at last ordered to go to my 
Lord Arlington (whom he said had order from yor Mat 
to pay it), his Lor said he had neither monies nor orders, 
and M* Buttler being out of all patience hath taken his 
revenge in arresting yo" petition". 
“ Yor petic", therefore, most humbly beggs that yo 
Mate will take some compassion upon her condicén, and 
not to lett her suffer for what was done to serve yo" Mat 
only, and be gratiously pleased to order him his money 
that I may not perish here. 
* And yor pet", &c.” 


In another petition she alludes to Mr. E. But- 


ler having come to town, and allowed her but one | 


week's grace to pay this 150/., after which he pur- 
poses to use all imaginable severity. Trusts the 
king will not let her languish in prison, but will 
order payment 
and Mr. Killigrew know is so justly due. 

A third petition excuses her again approaching 
the king after two years’ suffering. Is threatened 
with an execution in this business of Mr. Butler. 
Prays an order for payment of this money may be 
made either to Mr. May or Mr. Chiffinch. 

IruurRie. 





Hlinor Notes. 

Family Professions. —1 extract from Burke's 
Peerage, §c. the following remarkable statement: 
James Graves, Esq., had two sons, the younger of 
these, Rear Admiral Thomas Graves (1.), had a 
son, Admiral Thomas Graves (2.), created Lord 
Graves; the elder son of James Graves, Samuel, 
had two sons, the younger one was Admiral 
Samuel Graves (3.); the elder son, the Rev. 
John Graves, had four sons, 1. Rear Admiral 
Samuel Graves (4.); 2. Admiral John Graves 
(5.); 3. Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Graves, K.B. 
(6.); 4. Admiral Richard Graves (7.). And asa 
parallel case, Sir Wm. Rowley, K.B., Admiral of 
the Fleet (1.), had two sons; the elder, Rear Ad- 
miral Sir John Rowley (2.) was created a baronet ; 
his eldest son, Sir William, had a son, Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Joshua Ricketts Rowley (3.), 3rd Bart. 
Sir John, had two other sons, Vice Admiral Bar- 
tholomew Samuel Rowley (4.) and Admiral Sir 


of the money which Mr. Hallsall 
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Charles Rowley (5.), created a baronet; three 
cousins German (sons of Clotworthy, younger 
son of Admiral Sir William), were Admiral Sir 
Josias Rowley (6.) and Rear Admiral Samuel 
Campbell Rowley (7.). The various baronet 
families of Parker, although apparently uncon- 
nected with each other, include no less than ten 
admirals and a commander R.N. amongst them. 
Y. S. M. 
Cromwellian Relic. —On a fly-leaf in the Amer- 
sham registers occurs the following note, written 


by the Rev. — Roberts haw, who was formerly 
rector of Amersham : 

“ Oct. 

ye 19. Francis Russell, Auditor. 


“ This Francis Russell lived at ye Hill farm in y 
Parish of Chalfont St. Giles, and on y® confines of this 
Parish ; he was one of Oliver’s justices, and a fit man for 
ye times. I knew his son, a kind of non. con., who came 
to poverty and sold y¢ farm. General Fleetwood lived at 
y® Vache, and Russell on y® opposite hill; and M's Crom- 
well, Oliver’s wife, and her daughter, at Wood- row, High 
House, where afterwards lived Captain James Thompson. 
So the whole county was kept in awe, and became ex- 
ceedingly zealous and very fanatical, nor is the poison 
yet era ulicated. But y° w°" persons are gone and y* Hamp- 
dens agoin. 

“C. (?) R. 1730.” 

A. 

A Poet's Vow.— Many authors have written 

their personal vows or aims — their “ Hoe erat in 

votis,” “I've often wished,” &e. 

the noblest is that of Pindar. After 

the wicked, and specially the slanderous, le ex- 
claims : — 


describing 


“ Ein «a Pore mot Tor 

ovrov 7)90s, Zev warep. "AAAGd weAevPors 
“AmAdats Swag éparroiuar, Oavav we 
Hlacoi KAcos un 7d Svodhapov tpocau. 
Xpvoor edxov rat, meSiov & erepor 
Amépavrov’ éyw 5 agrois aday Kai 
XGovi yvia Kadv¥at- 

Ky aivéws QivnTa “ome 

dar & em oreipwv ade Tpois.” 

Nem. vu. 59-67. 
Francis Trencu. 

Islip Rectory. 

Shaving Statute. —In a parliament held at ‘Trim 
by John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, then Lord- 
Lieutenant, auno 1447, 25 Henry VI., it was 
enacted “That every Irishman must keep his 
upper lip shaved, or else be used as an Irish 
enemy.” The Irish at this time were much at- 
tached to the national foppery of wearing musta- 
chios, the fashion then throughout Europe, and for 
more than two centuries after. The unfortunate 
Paddy who became an enemy for his beard, like 
an enemy was treated; for the treason could 
only be pardoned by the surrender of his land. 
Thus two benefits accrued to the king, his ene- 
mies were diminished, and his followers provided 
for; many of whose descendants enjoy the con- 
fiscated properties to this day, which may appro- 
priately be designated Hair-breadth estates. ‘The 


Perhaps one of 





—~- 








~~ 
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effects of this statute became so alarming, that the 
people submitted to the English revolutionary 
razor, and found it more convenient lo resign 
their beards than their lands. This Agrarian law 
was repealed by 11 Charles I, after existing two 
hundred years. J. Y. 

Mauve. — Although, if we may believe the au- 
thor of “ Perkin’s Purple,” in All the Year Round 
for September 10th, we are not quite correct in 
describing the fashionable colour as mauve, yet it 
may be interesting to some of the fair wearers to 
know that they have been anticipated by about 
2000 years. We read, in the Aulularia of Plau- 
tus*, v. 468., ed. Hildyard, iii. 5. 40., ed. Weise, 
respecting the expenses attendant on being mar- 
ried, “Solearii adstant, adstant molochinarii,” 
dyers of the colour of mallow, on which passage 
Ilildyard quotes from Par. Lex. Plaut.: “ Qui 
colorem tingunt ad purpuram inclinantem, qualis 
in malee flore spectatur.” P. J. F. Gantixon. 

Mary Queen of Scots, her Secretary. —In the 
jlube of Sept. 15, 1859, under the French news, 
we read: — 


“In the churchyard of Hulpe, a village near Brussels, 


an obscure tomb is found to bear this inscription: ‘Cy 
gist St Charles Bailley, secret “ e de lay Reyne d’ Ecosse, 
leeapitée pour lay foy Catholiq. qui trepassa 27 X* 

84 ans,’ Among the num won s bios er iphers of Mar wy 
Stuart none seem to have cognisance of this secretary.” 


If the S “ath queen's biographers have omit- 
ted mention of the octogenarian interred as above, 
the Calendar of State Papers (Scotland) might 
have been successfully consulted to identify the 
individual: for one of its documents records 
Charles Bailly, a papist who lived with the Queen 
of Scots when her husband was murdered, and 
who was also a prisoner in the Tower of London. 
One paper mentions his being in the Marshalse: a, 
while another designates him as a Queen of Scots 
man, a dangerous fellow, a minister to and 
concerned in the ill- doings of the =e of Ross 
Ke., &e. Horren. 





Queries. 
HAMLET QUERIES. 

You would extremely oblige me if you could 
procure the answers to the folowing questions. 
They were sent to me from the Regisseur of the 
Royal Theatre at Berlin, who is very anxious to 
have them answered as correctly as possible. I 
have heen informed that the best plan for that 
purpose is to address myself to you; therefore, 


you will forgive the trouble which I give you. 


1. Is the tale—“ The rugged Pyrrhus — he 
whose sable arms” —invented by Shakspeare ? If 
not, by whom ? 


* Born n.c. 258, 


~ 


t 


Does there exist a piece, “The Murder of 
Gonzago,” of which Hamlet said — 

‘The story is extant, and written in very choice 
lialian.” ° 
Who is the author ? 

3. Suppose the piece does exist, it is Italian, as 
is proved by the names of Gonzago and Bi: cotta ta ; 
nevertheless we find: 

“ This play is the image of a murder done in Viexna.” 

““Gonzago is the Duke's name,” says Ham- 
let, and yet we read, “ the player King.” How is 
_— ? 

“This one Luvianus, nephew to the Kin; oe 
W “7 nephew, Claudius being the brother of the 
murdered King ? 

The following words of Hamlet : 

“ The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge 
Where are they taken from ? 

Hawlet says to the player : 

“ You could for a need study a speech of some dozen 
or sixteen lines, which I would set down and insert? 
Could vou not?” 

Which are these inserted lines ? 

In Germany, Hamlet directs his advice — 
“Speak the speech, I pray you,” &c.—to that 
actor who has already recited “ The rugged Pyr- 
rhus,” and has it done so well that Hamlet says of 
him, “ A broken voice, and his whole function.” 
Why then that advice to such an excellent actor ? 
Or does he perhaps direct his advice to some 
other player ? 

9. Is the dumb show acted in England, and by 
the same actors who perform “The Murder of 
Gonzago,” or by others ? 

10. Is “ The Murder of Gonzago” acted in the 
same costume as that of Hamlet? or in what kind? 

J. Enronnaum, Dr. 


Royal Military College, Farnborough, Hants, 





finar Queries. 

Metcalf of Searlby, County of Lincolu.—Stephen 
Metcalf, son of the Rev. Stephen Metcalf, vicar 
of Searby, near Brigg, county Of Lincoln, married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Nicholas Bayly, 
Bart., and sister of Henry Bayly-Paget, created 
Earl of Uxbridge in 1784. Is anything known 
of the Metcalf fi amily beyond the particulars above 
stated ? ZT. BR. 

Lucky Stones. — The sea-beach near my resi- 
dence is noted for its abundance of “ lucky 
stones,” that is, pieces of gravel or flint stone 
with holes through. Some coasts are, as I am 
informed, entirely (or nearly so) destitute of 
them. Will anyone tell me what is the cause of 
their configuration, and of their greater or less 
rarity in different localities ? Dvnivs 
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Danish Forts in Ireland. —In the Sale Cata- 
logue of Mr. Bradish’s library (Dublin, 1829), of 
which I have a copy with the prices and pur- 
hasers’ names, there appears the following item 
nongst the MSS. p. 51.:— 


‘A Conversation, or Colloquy upon the Danish Forts 
1 Ireland, and various other Curiosities. This MS. ap- 
irs extremely antique, and bears the autograph of 


Arthur Ch ‘ 

purchased by “Mullen” for twelve 
Can tell me where it is now 
? ABHBA. 


anyone 





Louis the Fifteenth—In the report of the curious 
trial for forgery of Mr. Humphreys or Alexander, 
the pretender to the title of Earl of Stirling on 


29th April, 1839, which resulted in his conviction, 








p. xciii. of Appendix to Introduction occurs 
» followi ig passage : — 

Louis XV., a lieved to have written 
mnly two words in n wn name * Louis R.,’ 
and the word * approval of any document sub- 
ed to him. approval was marked by a line 
I tl pi ive the cue of ' furthe r pen- 
hic] so carefully escl | that even 

h 1 V written by a secretary.” 





What 


account 


foundation is there for such strange 


Y. S. M. 


Finsbury Jail.—In the Diary of William White- 








way of Dorchester, 1618-34, Egerton MS. 784., 
iention is made of the following incident : — 
* May, 1621: Sir Francis Mitchell, being one of Sir 
Giles Mompesson’s cousins, was sent unto Finsbury Jail, 
1 place made by him for rogues, and made to ride on a 
in jade backwards through London, holding the tail in 
iis hand, and having a er upon his forehead, whereon 
is written h ffence.” 


e and Ver- 
es it:— 
1 stan 
m their hands!” 


Taylor the Water-Poet, in The Prais 
tue of a SJayli and Jayl rs, 1630, also notic 
Lord = entworth’s jayle within White ¢ pees 
And is » God ble me fi 
Can any one spot the precise locality of Fins- 
iry Jail ? J. Y. 
Sir Francis Drake, his Portrait, &c.— A 
temporary pamphlet in MS., entitled An Answer to 
«a Pamphlet slandering Queen Eliz a takes note 


that the Duke of Florence plac the portrait of 
ir Francis Drake “in his a amongst the 
princes of that tyme.” It tells us moreover, very 


gravely, that his very name was a byword, and 
iployed bogie to terrify ill-humoured chil- 
dren, — that “hee did so beestirre hym as he 
frighted many in his passages on the sea-coast. 
Insomuch as the women, when theire children 
eryed, to still them they wold say: * Howld yo" 
peace, Drake comes.’ {t relates farther that the 
queen knighted him with the sword of the French 
Ambassador. Is the portrait above alluded to 

krown to be at present in existence ? 
ABRACADABRA. 
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— Would some gentleman 

and especially in Tom Jones 
— the exact terms used to 


Cihhi r’'s “Ap Hogy.” 
well up in Fielding, 
oblige me b y me nt 








describe Colley Cibber’s Apology, — a saying that 
he had lived the lic e he did to be able to write such 
i book ? F. S. 

Scire Facias Club.— A friend has given me 
the following, co he says, from the original 


in the churchyard of Dunboyne, co. Meath : — 

ted by the members of the 
memory of John Hamilton, 
in this parish, who died on the —— 


“This monument was ere< 
Scire Facias Club to the 
Esq., of Ballinacoll 
day of August, 1784 

I have tried, but hitherto in vain, to 
origin and history of this attorneys’ club, 


trace the 
farther 


than that it eventually merged in the Law Club 
of Ireland. A — with so singular a name 
ought, I think, to have some records of its exist- 


it was a 


Y.S. M 


ence, even though, as I have heard, 


convivial club. 


Detached Chapels —A rumour 
has gone forth that the Dean and yy sna pur- 
pose to take in hand the lor g-delaye: d restoration 
of the east end of Canterbury C Cathedral, popu- 
larly known as “ Becket’s Crown.” It would 
interest me under these circumstances (and might 
prove useful also) if any of your architectural 
correspondents could recall any similar examples 
of a semi-detached chapel at the east end, partic u- 
larly if they could specify the nature of the roof 
in such cases, and the method of juncture with 
the main building, whether by flying buttresses 
or otherwise. 


The only analogous eastern ending 
I am acquainted with is that of the Marienkirche 
at Lubec. 


Facus. 

Sir Robert le Grys.—Could any of your kind 
correspondents give me any information about 
‘Sir Robert le Grys, Knight?” He “ rendred 
En gli sh,” in two bookes, Velleius Paterculus his 
Romane ITistorie, 12mo., 1632. Also, 

“John Barclay his Argenis, translated out of Latin 
into English, the Prose upon his a s command by 
Sir Robert le Grys, Knight, and the Verses by Thomas 
May, Esquire, &c. 4to. 1654.” 


- ’ J 
: Be chet s Crown. 


Bevtater-ApiMe. 

Manuscript Verse Translation of De Guileville's 

* Pilgrimage.” —Mr. Gillies, an advocate, who re- 
sided at Brechin some years ago, was in posses- 
sion of a valuable library, in which it is said that 
there was a MS. verse translation of De Guile- 
ville’s Pilgrimage of Man, supposed to have been 
the identical one which Bunyan had with him in 


prison. Can any of your readers give any in- 

formation as to what became of this MS. ? as his 

library was sold, and probably dispersed. ANon. 
) I I 


.— We have now learnt that 
died in 1847. 


Sir John Frankli 


Sir John Franklin I remember to 





_ cr oa 
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have seen, about the year 1848-49, an account 
which appeared in various Indian ne wspapers of a 
clai rvoyante, a little girl of European parentage, 
but who had never been out of Calcutta. She 
was represented as saying that Sir John was dead ; 
but as she gave various details regarding the ship 
and crew, it would be interesting to compare it 
with Capt. M°Clintock’s statement, could any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” lay bis bands upon this nar- 
rative SirKAR Ka Naxur. 





“The Tale of a Tub.” —It is assumed by th 
biographers—by Scott and Mason certainly — 


that Thos. Swift set up pretensions to be one of 


the authors, if not the re author, of this 
and that he, Thos., was the author of the 









“C Key” to it, and therefore responsible 
for what appears therein. It is certainly stated 





in the * Key” that The Zale was written by “a 


couple of young clergyn en,” “generally (and not 
without sufficient reason) said to be Dr. Jonathan 


and Thomas Swift.” From a subsequent state- 
ment we must infer that the first part of Th 
Tale was written solely by Thomas, who is 
of as “ the author ;” and the writer of “ The Key” 
‘when he -o not yet gone half way,’ 
his companion, Dr.. Jonathan, “carried it with 
him to lreland, and having kept it seven years, 
st published it imperfect, for indeed he was 
not able to carry it on after the intended method ; 
because divinity (tho’ it chanc’d to be his profes- 
sion) had been the least of his study.” This is 
followed by some details as to the “ digressions” 
contributed by Jonathan. 

This “ Key” was published by Curll, 1710; not 
the v best of authoriti ies, and even thus early 
in personal antagonism to Jonathan. What is the 
authority for attributing “The Key” to Thos. 
Swift? All I find referred to letter to 
Tooke, wherein Swift speaks of “The Key” as 
perfect Grub Street, which will be ng tten ina 
week ; and he thus concludes 


’ 
spoken 


says that 

















is Swift's 









_ “T cannot but think that little parso: isin of mine 
Phomas] is at the bottom of this; for having lent him 
a copy of some part * * he affected fo ta ispiciously, 
as if he had some share in it.” 
Swift, [ think, means merely that the foolish 





talk of Thomas had suggested the idea of joint- 
auth rship to the Grub Street bookseller — not 
that Thomas wrote “ The | Key. ao a 


Dean Swift. — Was there any relationship be- 
tween the Swifts—through Godwin Swilt, or 
his sons or daughters—and Colledge “the Pro- 
testant joiner,” who was hanged. Jonathan was 
very early intimate with Mrs, Goodwin, Colledge’s 
daughter, who, soon after the revolution, had 
some appointment about the Court, with apart- 
ments at Whitehall. Swift makes honourable 
mention of her; and in his Journal, May 17, 
1711, he says: “This noble person and I were 
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bri ug ~ acquainted, sume years ago, by Lady 
Ber vy.” ‘This edrries us back to the time when 
an e rkeley was one of a Lords Justices of 
Ireland, and Swift was his chaplain and secretary, 


and leads me to infer that the introduction may 
, , . - 
have taken place in Dublin. Is there any evi- 


ce that the London joiner’s daughter was in 
lin ? 











Luttrell twice makes mention of Mrs. Goodwin, 


and cuils her sister to Colledg I presume this 














is a mistake, as it is not likely that Colledge had 
both a sister and daughter of that name. 

July, 1682. ¢ * Mrs. Goodwin, sister to § tephen Co ledge, 
lately executed for treason, is com ed to Ne wate, on 
the information of her own husband, for treason, 

ith Se 1682. “ Mrs. Sarah Goodwin, sister to Stepher 
Colledge, was tried for high treason, on the testimony of 
her husband, for treasonable rds spoken; but ther 
being no other evidence against her, she was discharged.’ 

D. £. 8. 
liunshew and early FJinglish Dictionaries. — Can 


any of your correspondents give me information 
of the author of The Guide into Tongues,—“ John 
Minshew om A ci py or il e 2nd editic n is in my 
possession, di ited 22nd July, 1625. Also, whether 
there exists any list of Dictionaries of the I English 


language published previous to the 








Ist edition of 
G. D. z. 
Jon Baynes.—In the month of December, 
1779, a great reform meeting was held at York, at 
which meeting one John Baynes, a young barris- 
ter, made a speech which made a great sensation 
at the time. A copy of this speech is wanted by 
a member of his (John Baynes) family, and 1 also 
particulars of the said John Baynes, who was 
imate friend of Sir Samuel Romilly.* 

‘This gentleman also composed various scraps of 
poetry for the London Courant, a paper published 
— to the year 1787. The poems came out 
under feigned and various names. A clue is 
w ante d to these names, and also any of the poems, 
if they are to be had. W. H.N. 

Nautical Heraldry.—On the gravestone of a 
merchant of the sea-coast town of Bridlington, 
Yorkshire (who died about two hundred years 
since), besides his own family arms, are carved 
the following, viz. on a shield, an anchor entwined 

Crest. Upon helmet and wreath a 
ingle-masted vessel, without sails; supporters, 
two m rmaids. Motto. “Deus dabit vela.” i 
imagine these to have been the insignia of some 
guild or company of which the dec: ased may have 
been a member, but I have not been able as yet 
to discover one. I shall b . obliged if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” can inform me upon the point. 
The device on the shield is similar to that used by 
the Admiralty on seals, &c. C. J. 





Johnson ? 








with a cable. 





* An inter sting account of John Baynes is given in 
the Gent. Mag. for August, 1787, p. 742. ; and his epitaph 


by Dr, Parr in Dee. 195, p. 1141, — Ep.] 
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ftlinor Queries with Answers 
Bocardo. — Over and above standing for a cer- 
tain mood of syllogism, this word was ‘used i in the 


a cant name for some 


All I can make 


seventeenth century as 


prison. What prisov, and why ? 
out is, that it was not the King’s Bench. 
A. De Morean. 
Nat in his | Glossary, edit. 1857, informs us that the 
* Bocarpo is the old north gate of Oxford, taken down 











in 1771. There 1 cood view of it in the first number of 
On Antiqua Restaurata. Whether it was originally 
so named, from s -_ e joc ular allusion to the Aristotelian 
syllogism in Bocardo, | have not discovered. It was used 
a prison; and he nce the name was sometimes made a 
wenera!l term for a prison. ‘Was not this [Achab] a 
seditious fellow? — Was he not worthy to be cast in bo- 
cardo or little-ease ?’ — Latimer, Serm., fol. 105. C. Bo- 
cardo was the last prison of that good man himself, 
before his shameful murder; to himself a glorious mar- 
tyrdom. Its downfal was celebrated by Oxford wits, 
both in Latin and English. One says, — 
‘Num jam 
d ui muri venerabilis umbra bocardo 
Visitur Oxonii? Salve haud ignobile nomen!’ 
Jialogus n Theatr., 1773. 
Yhe other, — 
‘Rn s for the wretch whose ling *ring score 





s unpaid, bocardo i is no more 
Newsman’s Verses, 1772, by Warton. 
Bocardo, os a logical term, for a particular kind of syllo- 
gism, occurs in Prior’s Adma, canto 3, ‘There are many 
in London now adaies that are besotted with this sinne, 
one of whom I saw on a white horse in Fleet street, a 
tanner knave I never lookt on, who with one figure (cast 
out of a scholler’s studie for a necessary servant at bo- 
cardo) promised to find any man's oxen were they lost, 
restore any man’s goods if they were stolne, and win any 
man love, where or howsoever he settled it.’ — Lodge’s 


Incarnate Devils, 15 














Pensioi ary. — Can you enlighten me as to the 
meaning of * Pensionary ” applied to De Witt and 
certain other statesmen of Holland. Facus. 

A pensionary is one 

rnment for past services, or 
w indivi 


who receives a pension from go- 
a yearly from 
lual. Grand P: nsionary 


allowance 


some prince, company, ¢ 
is an appellation formerly given to the chief magistrate 
of the republic of Holland, who was a member of the 
Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands. The Pen- 


was the president of the council of the states or 


rionar 
legislature of Holland, and he was for the time the first 
minister of the republic. He was elected for five years, 
but was generally confirmed indefinitely, and often for 
life. Penstonary was also a name given to the first minis- 
ter of the regency of any city in Holland. ] 

Rev. Joseph Grigg. — Any information con- 
cerning the Rev. Joseph Grigg of St. Albans 


(author of some few hymns), who died at Wal- 
thamstow, Oct. 29, 1768, would be acceptable ; 
also the date of his small book of hymns, which 
was printed several years after his death. Z. (1.) 

[Joseph Grigg was assistant minister to Mr. Bures of 
Silver Street, London; but upon the death of the latter, 
Mr. Grigg retired from this service. He married a lady 
possessed of considerable property, the widow of Colonel 
Drew. He died at Walthamstow, Oct. 29, 1768. He 
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published nineteen hymns in a 12mo. volume, entitled 
Hymns, by the late Rev. Joseph Grigg, Stourbridge. 
Amongst these is that well-known hymn, — 


* Jesus! and shall it ever be,” 


which has been ascribed to so many different persons.— 
Ga Isby ’s Memoirs of ITymn Writers and Compilers, p- 63. ] 


Walpurgis. — What is the exact meaning and 
derivation of this word? The dictionaries simply 
say “the Ist of May.” PulLoLoeicus. 


[ Although Feb. stands in Butler as the day of St 

Walburge, a considerable portion of her relics was in- 
shrined at Furnes May Ist, whence the name Walpurgis 
has become connected with the latter day, not with the 
former. Indeed her _ f festival is placed in the Belgic 
Maftyrology on May 1. (Butler.) Respecting the deri- 
vation of the name it self (Walburge, Walpurga, Vau- 
bourg, &c.), Butler states that the “ English Saxon name 
Walburge is the same with the Greek Eucharia, and sig- 
nities gracious.” St. Walburge was undeniably of English 
origin; but we find what some will probably consider a 
more likely derivation of her name (probably assumed 
when she entered the monastery of Winbourn, or when 
she took the veil), in the Italian name Valpurga. Al- 
though Walpurgis-night (Walpurgisnacht) is generally 
believed in Germany to be the night of a great muster of 
German witches, it does not appear that the term Wal- 
purgis has any connexion with this gathering, beyond 
the fact that the night itself happens to be that which 
precedes the Ist of May, on which, as we have seen, the 
festival of St. Walpurgis is held. In like manner “ Hal- 
loween ” was supposed in Scotland to be a night when 
witches, &c. are all rambling abroad, so that there was 
no such night in the year for intercourse with them; and 
to “haud Halloween” was to observe the rites supersti- 


tiously or sportively connected with that evening. But 
the term Halloween itself had originally no necessary 
connexion with these notions or observances, being 


simp ly, i in its proper signification, the evening gr preceding 4 
All Hallows, or All Saints Day. So W: alpurgis- night, 
on which witches assemble, is simply the eve of St. Wal- 
purgis, the night between May 1. and April 80; and the 
reason for the assembling of witches at that particular 
time is said to be just this, that May 1. was formerly the 
first day of the year. A lelung, Wirierbuch, on Wal- 
purgis. } 


“ Beaver.”—The brickmakers near London, and 
perhaps elsewhere, call their three o'clock meal 
their “ beaver.” What does the word mean ? 


R. H. A. B. 


(Beaver, Dever, or Beveracr (Ital. bevere; old 
French, beivre), is a name given to the afternoon colla- 
tion, or any refreshment taken between the regular 


meals, as noticed in the following examples : — 

“ Drinking between dinner and supper, called beaver. 
Antecanum.”— Huloet. 

“Betimes in the morning they break their fast; at 
noon they dine; when the day is far spent they take 
their beaver; late at night they sup.” — Gate of Lan- 
guages, 1568. 

“Tle is none of those same ordinary eaters that will 
devour three breakfasts, and as many dinners, without 
any prejudice to their bevers, drinkings, or suppers. 


| 


Beaumont and Fletcher, Woman Hater, i. 3.) 


Gofton, of Fockwell, Surrey. —1I would feel 
greatly obliged to any of your correspondents 
who would kindly give me any information of the 











l- 
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family of John Gofton, of Fockwell, Surrey. In 
the Armurica Britannica, he is set down as having 
the fullowing coat of arms: — “ Crest ; Rose d'or, 
winged azure. Shield; Ist and 4th. On shield 
azure a unicorn’s head erased ducally, gorged 
and crowned. 2. and 3. Ermine.” Also, by the 
information whether Fockwell is a town, village, 
or estate, and if so, where situated in Surrey. 
E. Barrett. 
(Fockwell seems to be a misprint for Stockwell, or 
South Lambeth, in Surrey. In Leigh’s chapel in Lam- 
beth church is the following inscription on a white 
marble: “Here lyeth the body of John Goffton, Esq., 
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Book of Martyrs is full of interest, but little 


| known; and although of late some light has been 


younger son unto Sir Francis Goffton of Stockwell, who, | 


with his lady, were buryed in a vault in this angle, 
which does belong unto that Manner House. His elder 
brother Francis died in Frans 1642; and he [John?] 
departed this life the ninth day of May, being in the 
yere of our Lord 1686, in the 71st yere of his age. Be- 
neath, quarterly, 1 and 4, a unicorn’s head erased; 2 and 
3 ermine, and this motto, Ferendo et sperando.”— Vide 
Manning & Bray’s Surrey, iii. 508.] 

Vigors.—In Martha W. Freer’s Life of Eliza- 
beth de Valois, Queen of Spain, at p. 371. vol. ii., 
appears the following passages : — 

“On the 25th of October, 1568, a service was performed 


in Notre Dame in Paris for the repose of the soul of the 
Queen of Spain. ..... The service was performed by 


thrown on it, much still remains to be done. In 
noticing this work, Dr. Dibdin says in his Library 
Companion : — 

“ The private history of this elaborate work might be 
worth knowing, but it is hopeless to enquire after it: — 
who were the author’s chief authorities, and what artists 
he obtained to make the designs and engravings, are, 
now, I believe, points upon which no correct information 
is likely to be obtained.” 

Let us hope that the case is not altogether so 
desperate as the worthy doctor seems to have 
feared. 

Mr. Nicuots will permit me to point out to 
him that he is mistaken in supposing that there is 


| no copy of any of the early editions in Mr. Gren- 


the Archbishop of Sens, and the funeral sermon was | 


preached by Simon Vigors, Archbishop of Narbonne 
elect.” 

I shall be very glad to obtain some information 
relative to this Simon Vigors. Y. S. M. 
_[A biographical account of Abp. Simon Vigor (not 
Vigors) will be found in the Biographie Universelle, tome 
xlviii. 483. ] 


The Apreece Family. — Living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Washingley Hall, Hunts, formerly 
the residence of the Apreeces, I naturally take 
some interest in their family. I am told that the 
last of the Apreeces figures in one of Foote’s 
comedies. “ Becky,” says this character, “where's 
my pedigree?” —~ 

I should feel obliged by a reference to the 
comedy wherein this occurs. Curupert Bepe. 

[In The Author, about the middle of the Second Act. 
The pedigree of Apreece, or Ap Rees, of North Crawley, 
Bucks, will be found in the Visitations of Bucks, made in 
the years 1575 and 1634, Harl. MS. 1533. See also Cole’s 
MSS., vol. xxxviii. 129.] 
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THE EARLY EDITIONS OF FOXE'S BOOK OF 
MARTYRS, 
(2™ S. viii. 221.) 
Mr. Nicnots will be rendering a great service 
to English bibliography by following up the task 
which he has proposed for himself, and which he 


1 


has so well begun. The early history of Foxre's 


ville’s collection, now in the British Museum. 
That collection does in fact contain the editions 
of 1563 and 1641; the former, I believe, slightly 
imperfect in the Calendar, but made up in fac- 
simile by Harris; the latter a fine copy on large 
paper. 

All the copies of early editions enumerated by 
Mr. Nicnots are in public libraries. There must 
be some in private collections. I myself possess 


| a perfect copy of the first edition, made up of 


two imperfect copies, each of which, by a piece of 
rare good fortune, happened to have what was 


| wanting in the other. 


It is commonly asserted, and believed, that in 
the reign of Elizabeth the Book of Martyrs was 
ordered to be set up in all churches. This is 
doubted by Mr. Nicuors, but what says Dibdin ? 

“ To the best of my recollection, one of the completest 
specimens of a mutilated Fox is (or was) to be seen in 
the little parish church near Apethorpe (the seat of the 
Earl of Westmorland), in Northamptonshire. In some 
other rural parish churches 1 have met with Fox, in an 
old vestry trunk of some three centuries ago manufac- 
ture, almost in a state of pulverisation from the united 
attacks of mice and moths.”—Zih. Com. 1825, p. 115. note. 

It may be objected, however, that this does not 
prove that every parish church had a copy of the 
work. Henry Hurn. 


Your correspondent, Joun Goven Nicuots, 
asks, ‘** Where do any copies of the old editions” 
of the Acts and Monuments “ exist?” and adds, 
that he had “ been successful in finding very 
few.” As to the fifth edition of 1596—7, he 
mentions only one copy, which he says is in the 
British Museum; and the second volume of the 
same edition, as the only one in the archiepis- 
copal library at Lambeth. In reply to his in- 
quiry, I beg to say that I have a copy of this 
edition, “ the fift time newly reprinted.” It came 
into my hands about sixty years ago, from a shop- 
keeper who bought it as waste paper. Many 
copies of valuable old works have disappeared in 
this way, having been torn up for wrappers of 





NOTES 
shop articles. A few years ago I picked up, in a 
street of this town, a fragment of Coverdale’s 
Bible, being =e of the first chapter of * Wis- 
dome,” with the ornamental initial letter. It 
had been used to wrap up some butte: 

My copy of Foxe’s Martyrs was in one volume, 
in its original binding; but, being somewhat out 
of condition, it was rebound in two vols., rough 
ealf. I think i » eee ‘t, except that it want 


the last leaf of Table of Contents” at the 
end. It has the two title-pages, and all th 
woodcuts, including the curious folding print, on 


a parate sheet of } aper, er titled * The Descrip- 
tion of Windsore Castle,” and showing the burn- 
ing of Person, Testwood, and Filmer under the 
Castle ; with (in aseparate compartment, amongst 
others) of Ockham in the pillory at Newbury. 
This print is inserted between pp. 1112—13., 
which contain the narrative. In myc PY: im 
mediately after the title-page of vol. i., is “ The 
Kalender,” in six pages, a remarkab © pec eullarity 
of which is that January sm, l is marked “ John 
Wickliffe, Preacher, Marter,” (rabeiented), and 
the date 387, instead of 138 , in the col. for the 
year of our Lord. Then follow “ Ad dominum 
Jesum Christum,” &e., 2 pages ; Foxe’s Address 
to Q. Elizabeth, 3 pages; his “ ad Doctum Lec- 
torem,” 2 pages ; on ‘ Prote station to the whok 
Church of Eng! ind” > pages ; 


this Story,” 2 pages; “ Four a tion hos pos 














tothe Papists,” 3 pages; “ Four Considerations, 

. ! acl Y ¢ 
& ve a I ge ; and the lau atory i I lress s; 2 pages. 
But all these pages a ul the Table of Contents at 
the end, in 25 pages, beginning on the verso of 


the last numbered, ending ¥ with 

under vy. A), are unnumbered. The body of the 
work is comprised in 1949 pages, all numbered 
continuously, except the 1731st page, which com- 





mences vol, 2nd, and is not numbered. The sig- 
nature or press mark of pag 1949 is 2XXXXXXx-I. 
The letter-press measures 11} by 83 inches. 

Has Mr. Nu HOLS, be side $ his desire to know 
where such * pie s exist,” any wish for their 


being dep sited in some public building or li- 
brary ? P. H. Fisuer. 


Stroud 


For the information of Mr. J. G. Nicsots 
upon the subject of the early editions of Foxe's 
Book of Marty rs, I beg to inform you that I 
possess a folio copy in three volumes , large paper, 
in excelle ntc ondition, of the editic n ‘of i641. 

Fouey. 

WwW rksop Manor 

I am f rtunate enough to possess a copy of the 
edition 1583, in tolerable preservation. ‘The 
title-page of vol. i. is missing, and it commences 
with the first leaf of “ the K . 


’ : ;” but the 
title-page of vol. ii., following page 794., iden- 





} 
vender 
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tifies it as “ newly recognized, and inlarged by 
the Authour, John Foxe, 1583,” and printed at 
London “ by John Day, dwelling over Alders- 
gate.” The total number of pages is 2154, be- 
sides “a diligent Table or Index,” which, with 
some lacuna, is complete as far as the letters w—:. 
The book is in the original clamped binding, 
though the clasps are gone. C. W. Bineuan. 





The following books were in the “ Black 
Letter Collection” of the late George Stoke 
Es squire, of Cheltenham : — 


“ John Foxe, Acts and Monuments - 





Rerum in Ecclesiz Gestart 

Also : — 

* Actes des Martyres deduits en Sept 
Te mps le Wiclef et de Hus iusques a present, 
1364.” 

Mr. Sroxes compiled with much care and 
labour from the Foxian MSS. in the British Mu- 

um the “Memoir of John Foxe” which is 
prefixed to the volume of the British Reformers, 
containing extracts from the writings of the 
Martyrologist. This series was edited by Mr. 5., 
and is published by the Religious Tract Society. 

S. M.S 


} 


Livres depuis 
Crespin. 


I should n 't have thought the rarity of editions 
of Foxe’s afier the third or fourth, so 
great as described y Mr. Nicnors, They oc- 
casionally occur in catalogues. I have a fine copy 
edition of 1596, in the original bindi: 
only), which, from its condition, is 
certainly one of those which rested on the library 
shelves. There can be no doubt that the tempta- 
tion offered by the woodcuts has c aused the = - 
struction of many copies. Only to-day I saw it 
a printseller’s shop several cuts of martyrd ms 
from this work offered at 1s. each—a price which, 
if realised, — make the piecemeal sale of a 
copy pretty profitable. X. 


West Derby, near Liv rpool, Sept. 2 


Martyrs, 


of the 
(second vol. 


I have in my library a copy © f Foxe’s Actes, 
Ist and 2nd vols. of the date of 1596. <A few 
leaves are wanting, but on the whole it is in fai 
preservation. It is in oak boards, at least half an 
neh thick, and has raised 


corners. 


br ass ] ysses at the 


N. S. Hix EN. 





LATIN POEM AGAINST MILTON. 

(2™ S. viii. 227.) 
In reply to Iruvrret, it may be stated that i: 
1670 there was published at Cambridge, from the 
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press of John Hayes, a 12mo. volume in three 


T 


urts, ontaining the Latin Poems of Peter Du 


MM wali n, the younger, Prebendary of Canterbury, 
haplain to Charles II. The first part, in 68 
7. is  cniiied * *Poematum Libellus P rimus,” and 
thirteen Hymns on the Apostles’ Creed. 
nd book (pp. 48.) is entitled “ Ecclesia 
Gemitus proximo post piaculare Regicidiu m 
mense, Londini primum editi.” Of this and the 
llowing book my copy bears on the titk -page 
the date 1669. ‘The third book (pp. 151.) has the 
tle “ Sylva Variorum.” Then follows (pp. 54.) 
Petri Molinwi P. F. MAPEPran Incrementum.” 
lines concerning which- Irnurrer inquires 
to be found (p P- 36-42.) in the second book. 
(hey are entitled “In impurissimum Nebulonem 
sm Miltonum,” &c. (not Miltonem), and con- 
ain, ~~ 24, but 246 lines. Of this coarse and 
discreditable production, the following lines are a 
suflicient sample : — 


contains 





ine 





‘Ten’ sterquilinium, ten’ cucurbite caput 
Ausum Monarchas rodere et Salmasivs! 
Nune bufo pardum, bubalum mus verberet, 
Opicus leonis vellicet sorex jubas. 





Insultet urso eruca, milvio cul 
Scarabei amicam concacent avem Jovi 
I 


unque merdis inquinent albis Jovem.’ 

In the third book (pp. 141, 142.) Du Moulin 
giv urious note on this Satire, in which he re- 
lates how he had sent the MS. of his book entitled 
“Clamor Regii Sanguinis” to Salmasius, and 
how Salmasius entrusted it to the editorial care 
of Alexander More. Milton, learning from his 
correspondents in Holland the part Alex. More 
had taken in conducting the work through the 
press, supposed him to be its author, and attacked 
him with great bitterness in his De fe nSiO Secunda 
pro Populo . Du Moulin tells us how, 
in am nce, an a with no little amus« nce he be- 

Id the progress ol “the controver SY; and watched 
Milt n, blind and full of fury, fighting and strik- 
ing the air like the Andabate (i. e. Gladiato 
who fought in the dark, being blinded by helmets 
without any P° ning for the eyes), knowing neither 
whom he struck at, nor by whom he was hit. But 
More, growing cold in the royal cause, and un- 
equal to the burthen of republican hatred, dis- 
claimed the authorship of the “Clamor Regii 
S ws inis,” and called two witnesses who knew the 
re author. 





elica no. 


n great danger, but says he was 


, saved by Mil- 


i 
ton’s pride, who, having reviled More as the au 
t 
¢ 





hor of the b 
0 ridicule by confessing his mis », but conti- 
nued to treat More as the author. ‘The member 
of his party were thus, by regard te consistency, 
prevented from procee ling against Du — 


l ok, did not choose to expose himself 





who, however, felt no gr: ititude for the protection 
* thus — tedly received through ae home i 
“ » had most contumeliously attacked. Iruurier 


will find i Todd's Life of Milton (pp. 160, 161.) 


Du Moulin now supposed himself 
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us particulars of Du Me ulin. Aubrey 

mentions that Milton was assured through the am- 

issador (from Holland) that Mere was not, but 

t Du Moulin was, the writer of the “ Clamor ;” 

ve Milton, who had by that time completed his 

Defensio Secunda, replied that as he had written 

the book, it should go forth, and that More was 
bad as Du Moulin. 

Du Moulin’s poems contain references to his 
friends as well as his enemies; i. e. the Hon. 
Henry Clifford and Richard Boyle, Dr. Peter 
Gunning, Wm. Barker, Thomas Fotherby, Nicho- 
las Brett, and Thomas Wat 1 Fellow of St. 
John’s College ; Castilio, Archbishop Juxon, and 
George Oxinden. A prose composition entitled 
* Villa Cambrica ” shows that Du Moulin had 
perception of the beauty of wild mountainou 

nd a poem on tobacco eloquently ex- 
bhorrence of that seducing weed. I 
add, that if Irmurrexn has any diffi- 
taining this curious volume, I shall be 














happy to give him the oppc rtunity of seeing my 
copy. R. Broox Aspianp. 

1. Frampton Villas, South Hackney. 

THE GROTESQUE IN CHURCHES, ETC. 
(2"¢ S. viii. 130. 196. 236.) 

This very interesting subject is a very compli- 
cate and difficult one; one, too (it seems to me), 
which cannot be settled in an off-hand way, or 


explained by any one theory alone. 


[. Much of it may be explained by the intense 
Realism of the Mind of the Middle Ages, and the 
vivid sense of the Unseen World which then pre- 
vailed. The ceaseless Conflict between the Powers 
of Good and Evil, which rages around and within 
the Church, was an ever-present reality. Thus 
the Scorn and Hate, the Masques and Mockeries 
of Evil Spirits and Heretics (as Arius) ; Human 
Nature, fallen and distorted, showing itself in 
Evil Passions and False Teachers, &c. &e., —all 
these were symbolically sculptured on the on tside 
of Churches, and sometimes, though not so often, 
within. 

Ilt. The anthropopathic policy of thie 
in the Middle Ages must doubtless be taken into 
consideration ; “4 Church, absorbing the evils she 
could not expel, and h ping to catch corrupt 
Iiuman Nature or Paganism by apparent compro- 
mise and indulg nee, cries 7% saline cult decipi, et 
decipiatur, and —catches a Tartar. 

III. Much of it is assigned to the disgraceful 
contests between the Regular and the Secular 
Clergy ; but I have never seen this proved. 

Tuke any view or views we believe true, and yet 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the many 
Scandals and Eccentricities we sum up in this case 
under the word Grotesque, testify to the gross 





Church 
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corruption and fearful degradation of the Church 
in the ages which produced them. 

A very intelligent writer in the Christian Re- 
membranxcer who touches on this subject in a reve- 
rent way, and is disposed to make the best of it, 
is obliged to give up much of the Grotesque as 
hopelessly unmanageable. His words are worth 
— r:— 

‘What is Ridicule? In a sense, it has been rightly 
deemed the, or rather a, criterion of the holiest essence, 
even of Truth itself. If Poetry be the relief, the natural 
scharge, of the overburthened sense of an oppressive 
wrong; or, again, the spontaneous and unsought out- 
break of the conscience, and sense of the Beautiful and 
the Good; why should it not be that Ridicule is, after all, 
b at an expression of the sense of vivid contrast between 
right and wrong — of pretence and fact? The Ludicrous 
is but a phase of the poetic mind: the highest writers of 
the Ludicrous — and in thus theorizing, we are concerned 
but with the highest —are themselves often the truest 
Poets. The great comedian of Greece, and, among our- 
selves, such an one as Mr. Thomas Hood, are among the 
very highest Poets. 

“ There can be no questi on that the yeAotor in the ab- 
stract is anything but the unworthy vehicle which 
sciolists and owls among us would maintain: it is part of 
the more perfect bomen constitution; and the disciples 
of Bp. Butler, and of experience, ask no more to assign to 
it av office in the great economy of the mind: nor has it 
been thought unworthy of classification, though the in- 
quiry is lost, by the greatest of uninspired philosophers. 
We « ‘foie of course to be understood, not as vindicating 
all the mischievous and profane rubbish which passes 
current under the name of the ludicrous: to distinguish 
between irony and bomolochy, between satire and buf- 
feonery, we ask not Aristotle’s aid. We would be the last 
to admit the legitimacy of Sarcasm in sacred matters; 
but we contend for it as a principle of truth little under- 
stood in philosophy — as, when scientifically analyzed, a 
development of the Poetic, Faculty — and therefore an in- 
strument to which a province in investigation must be 
fairly assigned. . May it not be — of course, we only 
throw out the thought for subsequent investigation — 
that there was more than is at first sight apparent in 
certain observances and practices of the Church in other 
ages and countries, which from our habits we are not dis- 
posed, and that properly, because of present feelings, edu- 
cation, and habits, to make the slightest allowance for, but 
rather at once, and in the gross,to condemn? We allude 
to such things as the Boy-Bishop in England, the Abbot 
of Unreason, the Feast of Fools, the Mardi- Gras, the lu- 
dicrous Sculpture in wood and stone in Churches, the 

) » representations of certain scenes in illumina- 

Mystery Plays, Processions as sometimes con- 

all of which form a vast class, in which there 
must have been some principle involved. ‘These things 
were not accident; to say that they have been, or are, 
absurd, and gave, or give, rise to much profanity and irre- 
verence, is not an adequate account of the fact of their 
existence and of their origin. Nay, more; we are not 
apologizing for them, still less recommending their revi- 
val: perhaps they were false and impolitic applications 
of some partially understood, or altogether misappro- 
priate, principle; it may be that every one of these 
things is totally indefensible; but what then? They 
were not accident; they must have aimed at something, 
whether they realised and attained it or not. And this 














something we conceive to have been a desire to recog- 
nize, on the part of the Church, all, however various, the 
our Human Constitution, all parts 


‘tions of 


ommon func 
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and objects of the heaven-giftel Human Mind — and, in 
some measure, to enlist them into the service of, and in- 
corporate them with, the only living truth, the Church; 
to sanctify them by absorbing them, while marshalli 
them into her host, to bless and modify them. An in- 
stance occurs to us, which may possibly make onr mean- 
ing clearer. In the beautiful chapel of St. Jobn the 
Baptist, forming the north aisle of St. Mary’s, Guildford, 
are some fresco-paintings on the ceiling; they are imme- 
diately over the spot where the altar stood. Some of them 
cannot, to our eves, present other than ludicrous associa- 
tions. How is this? ‘The artists of the fourteenth cen- 
tury were not the men to suggest laughing for laughing’s 
sake, except upon some great principle: we may not 
enter into it; we are not called upon to do so; but we 
must admit the fact, account for it as we can. Cases of 
indecent representations we desire not to include in what 
we have said: they are as unintelligible as indefensible.” 
Christian Rem, Oct. 1844, vol. viii. pp- 457-459. 








There are many, I fear, who will not accept 
this reasoning, but consider it as merely begging 
the whole question, — assuming that there must be 
some great principle, some good principle, at the 
bottom of the grotesque; like the Neo-Platonists 
who attempted to find a method in the madness of 
Paganism. Such persons will be better satisfied 
with D'Israeli’s account of the matter in his article 
on “ Ancient and Modern Saturnalia,” in the Cu- 
riosities of Literature. He says: — 

“The Saturnalia long generated the most extraordin- 
ary institutions among the nations of modern Europe; 
and, what seems more extraordinary than the unknown 
origin of the parent absurdity itself, the Saturnalia crept 
into the Services and Offices of the Christian Church. 
Strange it is to observe at the altar the Rites of Religion 
burlesqued, and all its offices performed with the utmost 
buffoonery. It is only by tracing them to the Roman Sa- 
turnalia, that we can at all account for these grotesque 
sports—that extraordinary mixture of libertinism and 
profaneness so long continued under Christianity. Such 
were the Feasts of the Ass, the Feast of Fools, &c. 

“The ignorant and the careless clergy then imagined 
it was the securest means to retain the populace, who 
were always inclined to these Pagan revelries.”— See also 
D'Israeli’s articles on “ Mysteries and Moralities” and 
on “ Religious Nouvellettes. 


There is much wanting a work treating directly 
on the whole subject. Errionnacu. 





A good deal about these may be seen in Poole’s 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, p. 276., though not 
enough perhaps to satisfy QuertsT any more than 
Mr. Carrincton’s aoleaie, 

Fosbroke, in his Ency. of Antiquities, says the 
lolling tongue is a symbol of contempt, and refers 
to Livy, vii. 9., and Aul. Gellius, ix. 3. 

We are all apt to look on these grotesques as 
profane and indecent: but may not that arise from 
ignorance of their true meaning? See Symbolism 
of Churches, p. Ixi. 

In a volume lately published by Mr. Blight, 
illustrating the ancient crosses and other antiqui- 
ties in Cornwall, there are some valuable and in- 
teresting notes by the author of the Echoes of 
Ola Cornwall. The note on two heads in Mor- 
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wenstowe church tend to throw scme light on 
this Query on grotesques : — 

“There are two kinds of symbolism in church archi- 
tecture, which will often astonish and perplex the un- 
learned : these are the grotesque and the repulsive . Tothe 
first of these belongs the lolling tongue and the mocking 
mouth of these two corbels of stone. The interpretation 
of a face so distorted when it is shown within a chureh is 
called in antiquity the Grin of Arius; and the origin of 
the name is this. The final developement of every strong 
and baleful passion in the human countenance is a fierce 
and angry langh. Ina picture of the Council of Nicwa 
which is said to exist in the Vatican, the baffled Arius is 
shown, among the doctors, with his features convulsed 
into a hideous and demoniac spasm of malignant mirth. 
Hence it became one of the usages, amid the graphic 
imagery of interior decoration, to depict the heretic as 
mocking the mysteries, with that glare of derision and 
gesture of disdain which admonish and instruct, by the 
very name of the grin of Arius.” 





“Si quid novisti rectius istis, 


Candidus imperti.” 
H. T. Evtacomne. 


Clyst St. George. 


I have always understood that the design of the 
grotesques, which are so often seen in churches and 
in other old buildings, is to drive away evil spirits. 
Many of these grotesques are what have been 
called “ conventional” representations of savage 
animals. That is, our medizyal artists, never hav- 
ing seen the animals they sculptured or portrayed, 
went on copying one from another, till, for exam- 
ple, a “conventional” lion came out at length 
very like a quadrumanous monkey or a starved 
cat—as may sometimes be seen, not only on coins, 
but on the British Arms. I am now writing 
within fifty yards of a church (a modern antique), 
from around the base of whose spire there stand 
forth at least a dozen of these grotesques sculp- 
tured in stone, and bearing, whatever their real 
design and character, the semblance of conven- 
tional wolves, eagles or vultures, hyenas, Xc., all 
with open mouth, as if breathing fire, challenging 
the horizon, and bidding defiance to the four quar- 
ters of the compass. 

Now it is a well-known fact that these menac- 
ing conventionalities have a singular power in re- 
pelling all magical and malignant influences. 
There is great efficacy, for instance, in the head 
of a wolf. So sings Balduinus Ronswus, as cited 
by Delrius in his Disg. Magic., Book vi. p. 56., ed. 
1616. “De lupo cecinit, — 

“ Nec rostrum virtute caret, nam, munere quodam 
Nature arcano, depellit fascina dira,” 

But this same Delrius (Rio, Del-Rio, or Delrio, 
a Jesuit, and one of the most learned, earnest, and 
systematic of all writers on magic), farther in- 
structs us that in repelling evil spirits, not only 
things terrific, but things derisive, and things foul 
and offensive, are singularly effective: and this 
seems to be the reason why on the outside of some 
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colleges, and both without and within many 
churches, we see not only forms and faces of fer 
ror, but some which express ridicule and contempt 
(like the human heads with lolling tongues men- 
tioned by your correspondents), as well as others 
which are calculated to offend even a not over- 
fastidious taste by their grossness. “ Quaecunque 
fiunt circa corpora obsessa, demones accipiunt ut 
facta et vergentia in ipsorum dispectum ac ludis 
brium, maxime si sint irrisiva . . . item omnia 


Seda, et amara et similia; quare, cum sint intole- 


rantes injuriw, malunt fugere, et a molestia inferenda 
desistere,” p- 65. 

Under one or other of the three forms, derrific, 
derisive, and indecorous, thus equally repellent of 
evil spirits, may be classed most of the grotesques 
which we have received or copied from the Mid- 
dle Ages. And, though other explanations have 
been attempted, I know no satisfactory way, be- 
sides this, of accounting for the extraordinary ob- 


jects belonging to some churches. 


Some of the specimens which I have seen 
abroad (for instance, in an inner court of the con- 
vent of the Penha, near Cintra), are absolutely 
and utterly indescribable. One of the very fre- 
quent forms in which these grotesques appear in 
our own country is that termed in medieval archi- 
tecture the “gargoyle” or “gurgoyle” (med.-L. 
gargoula, gargoullia, gargalia, old Fr. gargoule, 
gargouille, all from the Gr. yapyapedy, or the L. 
gurgulio). The original gargouille was simply a 
water-spout, “lapideum aque pluviatilis emissa- 
rium.” But the water-spout in due time assumed 
the form of an animal. “ Gargouille est le petit 
canal de pierre, ou d’autre chose, issant en forme 
de couleuvre, ou d'autre beste, hors d’ceuvre, au 
dessous des couvertures des Eglises, et tels autres 
grands batiments, pour jetter au loing l’eaue 
pluviale qui en descend ;” Nicot, cited by Ménage, 
Dict. Etym.—In plate xiv. of the Glossary of 
Terms used in Architecture, Tilt, 1836, may be 
seen some curious specimens of these gargoyles. 
“ Gargoyle, Gurgulio, a projecting water-spout, 
frequently formed of the open mouth of some 
monster ; but the figure of a man, projecting from 
the cornice or buttress, with the water issuing 
from his mouth, is also frequently used, as at 
Merton Chapel, Oxford.” (Glossary, p. 25.) 

The man or monster thus vomiting, though he 
vomits nothing but rain-water, is generally so 
contrived as to bear an appearance which, on 
squeamish stomachs, might almost act sympatheti- 
cally ; and if malevolent spirits are to be repelled 
by what is certainly no very agreeable spectacle, 
it must be confessed that these gargoyles seem 
well caleulated to answer the purpose. For the 
derisive process, what more available than the 
lolling tongue? The “vorgeschlagene Zunge” or 
tongue protruded, says Zedler, often occurs in 
heraldry, but no one can tell what it means ! 








NOTES 


May we not guess ? 
These suggestions on “grotesques in churches” 
are submitted in the hope that they may elicit far- 
ther information from thoes readers of “ N. & Q.’ 


whose knowledge of the sul bject is more exact and 


extensive than the writer's. Tuomas Boys. 
Once upon a time (as the story books say) when 


I was in Normandy, [ tarricd a week at St. Lo. 
One day I was walking through the town in com- 
pany witha French gentleman, a resident there, and 
I stopped to examine the w nt of the cathedral. 
Amongst other featur s, panion pointed 


+f 
ire 











out to me several r . = : figures sculptured 
in stone, at some heizht the gr , perbap 
fifty or sixty feet. ‘T! were both in adi cent and 
disgusting. If I ollect right there both 
men and women, either eating or drinking to 
excess, or by their forms, attitudes, or features 
exhibiting the effects of excess; or satisfying un- 


natural desires, or the like. I expressed my sur- 
prise that such things should be "represented on 





churches, but said that there were instances in 
England as well as in France; and I asked him 
if he had ever heard any explanation for such a 


practice. The reason, he said, was this: such sub- 
jects of excess were depicted in order to hold them 
up to reprobation. Thus, a drunkard was repre- 
sented in order that all men might see how despi- 
cable a wretch he appeared when in that state. 
They were examples of the vices personified ; 
they were so put before our eyes, in order to dis- 
gust us with the sight of them, and in order to 
hold them up to derision and to denunciation. I 
had not heard this explanation before, and there- 
fore I now give it. The intention might be good; 
but when these grotesques generally raise a smile, 
the end is certainly not gained. My informant 
farther told me that similar sculptures were to be 
found on Nétre Dame at Paris. When I was 
subsequently in Paris, I took an occasion to exa- 
mine Nétre Dame; but the figures were so placed 
or else so high that I could not make them out. 
P. Hurcutson, 
The answer given in the latter of the above 
passages (2™ §, viii. 196.) may explain the parti- 
cular grotesque referred to, but I for one have al- 
ways understood that such figures were connected 
with the hatred the secular clergy bore towards the 
“regulars” and mendicant orders. A still better 
explanation is given in the +e ag note which 
I have just come across in Parker's edition of 
Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rose : 
“ Hatred &e. . . are painted on the outside of 


, Felony, 





the wall which encloses the garden in which uk oms the 
Rose, to symbolize the fact that these things are destruc- 
tive of Love, and therefore excluded from hi tomi nions, 


symbolical figure s of 
nttitudes, carved 


The same 


grinning 


idea is conveyed by the 


lemons, sometimes in indecent 


4 and 
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on the gure soyles and other parts of the outsides of 
churches, to show that the passions they 


represent are 


destructive of Christian faith, and are therefore exclud 


from the temple.”—(P. 


28.) 


Eas TWwoop, 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Pyne and Poulet (2 Vili. -)— In the 
Calendar of State Papers, there is a reference to a 


223 





letter, which would give Irnuniet the informa- 
tion he wants : — 

* June 12, 1627. William Wabrond to John Poulett, 
wishes him to know of some speeches dispersed rough 
the country by Hugh Pyne’s son, viz. that it can never 
be well with England until there be means made that 
the Duke’s head may be set ( ?let) fall from his shoulders, 
This he was informed by William Collier, who M’. 
Windham’s man, and M*. Windham is Arthur Pyne’s 
brother-in-law.” 

There are other papers connected with the 


among them an opinion of the judges, 
a letter of Attorney-Gen. Heath, 8 Dec., 
that the words testified against Mr. Pyne co not 
constitute treason ; a petition of Hugh Pyne’s, 
without date, complaining of “ his having been a 
long time restrained of his liberty, and held from 
his practise in the law ;” and a petition from cer- 
tain witnesses, “ praying for allowance for at- 
tending 28 days Mich. term, and 18 days Liil. 
term, 1628, concerning Mr. Hugh Pyne.” 

Monson. 


matter, 
given in 


Iruvrtiet will find some useful information re- 
specting t ogg? and Poulett in Mr. Bruce’s Culen- 
dar of State Papers (vols. i. and ii.), Charles I. 
I have not leisure to make the extracts for him, 
but as those volumes contain admirable and co- 
pious Indices, there will be no difficulty in the 
investigation. Jobn, afterwards Lord Poulett, in 
a letter to Nicholas, Nov. 27, 1626, expresses a 
wish “that Pyne’s tongue were tied, so that he 
were not suffered to plead in the King’s Courts, 
which were 2 punishment to him, who makes his 
living by his tongue, no less grevous than hang- 
ing.” Royauist. 


The Great St. Leger (2™ §. viii. 225.) — The 
following extract from the Manchester Guardian 
of 15th Sept. answers to some extent the Query of 


Lucens a non Lucenpo, besides furnishing other 
interesting particular sc oncerning this race. 
R. E. I 





* The St. Leger race was instituted in the year 17 
the late Colonel St. Leger, of Park-hill, near Doncaster, 
but it was not until two or three years afterwards that it 
was called the ‘St. Leger’ at the suggestion of the then 
Marquis of Rockingiiam, at a dinner at the Red Lion, at 
that time the head inn of Doncaster, in compliment to 
the gentleman with whom the race originated. When 
the contest first came off, there were only six subscribers, 
five horses ran, the winner being Allabaculia, who 
was the property of the above-mentioned nobleman, and 
was ridden by J. Singleton; a filly by Trusty coming in 
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second. In a few of the succeeding years there was an 
nereased number of nominations; but in 1785 the in- 
terest in the St. Leger appeared to have considerably 
fallen off, as in that year only five gentlemen subscribed, 
and four horses went to the starting-post. In 1789, nine 


unimals were entered, six of whom ran, the Duke of 


Hamilton’s colt by Laurel coming in first; but a charge of 
‘ostling having been proved ag ainst Mangle (his rider), 
he St. Leger was awarded to the second horse (Pe wet ). 
The entries at the succeeding anniversaries were 16 and 
14 respectively; yet it was not until 1792 (sixteen years 
after the institution of the race) that the number of sub- 
scribers exceeded twenty. During the present century, 
however, and especially within the last twenty years, this 
important event has gained considerably in interest — for 
whils t in Don John’s year (1838) the goodly number of 
66 horses were nominated, seven of whom ran, in the 
lowing year they were increased to 107, and on that 
on 14 competed, the race ending in a dead heat 
vith Charles the Twelfth and Euclid. Since that time, 
with the exception of 1850 (when there were 95 subscri- 
bers, and another dead heat with Voltigeur and Russ- 
bo rough), and 1853, there have never been fewer than 

100 subscribers. For her St. Leger this year there were 
167 horses nominated, and eleven contested the event. 
For the sixth year in snsceasion the St. Leger has been 

rried off by a rank outsider, Gamester starting at 25 to 
1. In 1854, Knight of St. Seen started at 25 to 1; 
1855, Saucebox, 40 to 1; 1856, W: urlock, 12 to 1; 1857, 
Impérieuse, 100 to 6; and 1858, Sunbeam, at 15 to 1. 
In most of these years the favourites were backed at 
either odds on or slight odds against; and never since 
West Australian’s year, in 1853, has a favourite pulled 
through. John Scott is truly a wonderful man over thi 
Doncaster town moor. Few persons who saw Gamester 
beaten by Willie Wright, at Newcastle, and subsequently 
by Voltaire and Napoleon, at York, recognised in Sir 
Charles Monck’s colt the winner of the St. Leger of 1859. 
Yet such is the fact, and John Scott has safely earned for 
himself the title of the ‘ Wizard of the North,’ which, 
considering what wonders he works in animals in short 
time, he fairly merits.” 




















W hy is Luther represented with a Goose? (2° 
S. viii. 243.) — John Huss is represented with 
goose, and Luther with a swan; and the smieantion 
given in Lutheran churches, where the represent- 
ation occurs, is, that John Huss (whose name in 
Bohemian signified “ goose”) used to say, “ Though 
they kill this goose, a swan shall come after me.” 

A.P.S 

Buchanan Pedigree (2™ §. viii. 148.) —I enky 
know of one family named Dalgleish, or Dalglish, 
of Glasgow, who trace their descent through a 
female from Geo. Buchanan. They bear an open 
book in their arms in token of this descent. 


O. D.Y. 

Hypatia (2* S, viii. 217.)—I am afraid Mr. 
Alban Butler either was misled by prepossession 
in his judicious note, or spoke of Socrates at 
second-hand. Socrates explicitly says that the 
murder of Hypatia brought no little disgrace upon 





Cyril and the Alexandrian church. It may be a 


matter of opinion whether we are to think 

the historian as believing that this disgrace was 
merited ; but even those who hol 1 that this mention 
is insufficient to convict, will hardly maintain that 
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this “ silence” is “ sufficient to acquit.” As to 


Orestes, whom any one would su ippose from Mr. 
Butler’s note to be another historian, he was the 
prefect of Alexandria, of whom it is not ex- 
pressly recorded that he believed Cyril to be 
guilty; which is a very different thing from the 
silence of a writer. For that matter, it is not 
expressly recorded that Cyril denied accession to 
the murder. There are indications enough that 
the ages which followed believed Cyril to be 
*hargeable with some sort of complicity. Having 
had occasion, long ago, to look into all that has 
come down to us upon this celebrated ease, I left 
off with the impression that Cyril, otherwise 
known for an impetuous and not over-scrupulous 
bishop, incited Peter the reader — for it was not 
merely the act of an “incensed mo as Mr. 
Butler says — to set the rabble of Alexandria at 
the obnoxious lady ; but without intending that 
they should go quite so fur. In short, that Mr. 
Peter was one of those readers who for inch read 
ell. I shall be glad if any one can clear Cyril : 
but it must be done by some better judgment 
than that which Mr. Butler has shown in this 
matter. A. De Morean. 


ri 


} 


) 





Abbreviated Names of English Counties and 

Towns (2"4 §. viii. 219.) — Mr. James Know rs 
cannot understand that Mr. Nicnots has thrown 
any light upon the abbreviation Sarum:” after 
which confession he proceeds to quote an author 
who suggests that it is not an abbreviation at all, 
but a name of sacred import, derived from a vici- 
nity to Druidical remains. I have no wish to 
combat with Druidical etymologies, which are far 
above my range: but I write merely to take note 
of a third instance in which the contraction y has 
been mis read rum. I find in the Yorkshire Vi- 
sitation of 1665 these words of frequent occur- 
rence—in com. Eborum. So that now we have 
three examples of this abbreviation, as I shall still 
continue to call it: — 

Eborum for Eboraci, 

Sarum for Sarisburia, 

Barum for Barnestapuli, 
all of which I still am of opinion originated with 
the clerks who erroneously elongated the con- 
tractions Ebo¥, Sar and Barii, applying to them 
their familiar acquaintance with the Latin geni- 
tive plural; and not from any vernacular or po- 
pular expression or perversion of the real names, 
still less from any distinct derivation or etymo- 
logy. Joun Goucn Nicnots. 


Pews (2 §. viii. 204.) — The extract from 
Hasted is an interesting addition to the history 
of pews, called Ze Pewis in 1475. But I would 
ask whether this expression will not carry the 
name back to a much earlier date? — to the time 
when Norman-French was in general use in all 
legal forms and names, which continued in use, 
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as to names of persons, things, and places, long 
after. Such a form of speech may be seen in 
many old records, which otherwise run throughout 
in Latin. I have one before me dated 1431, 
which is wholly in Latin, excepting where any 
names of lands occur, and then the old name is 
used in the older form, in this way : — 

“Unum pomarium vocati /e Courte Orchard. 
Tha pastura, les Priests Moores, 


Una acra, le Hedelond. 
Una grava, le Hygbgrofe. 
Una acra, le Black Acre. 
” le ly tel whete Crofte. 
” le Clyfts. 
le longe furlonge. 
les white stones. 
” le lytel mede,” 


with many others. By degrees, and in the course 

of time, the French article gave way to the Eng- 

lish the, and so we got “the Devizes,” “ the 

Hague,” the Bath,” &c., &c. H. T. Exvacomnr. 
Clyst St. George. 


Sale of a Man and his Progeny; Serfdom (2"¢ 
S. vi. 90. &c.) — A MS. in the Cotton collection 
Julius C. 7., p. 139., vo., contains the following 
extraordinary deed, which may be 
thus : — 

“ Know all men by these presents that I, Katerna 
D'Engayne, who was wife of Sir Thomas D’Engayne, 
Knight, have given, granted, and delivered for a certain 
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| = . 
published in 4to. at Nantes in 1637, and a second 


translated 


sum of money to Sir Edward Courtenay Earl of Devon, | 


rhomas Wattez ” [or Watter?], “my born thrall [ nati- 
vam mewn] of Schaldewell, with all his goods and 
chattels wheresoever found, together with all his pos- 
terity and progeny [sequela et progenie] by him be- 
gotten. Given at Exminster on Sunday next after the 
Feast of All Saints. In the 8th year of Richard the Se- 
cond, after the Conquest of England.” 

The unhappy man could not have been a serf, 
adscriptus glebe, or a villein regardant, who could 
only pass with the land; but a villein in gross, 
who was sold like an ox or a sheep. Is not this 
rather late for these sort of deeds? 150 years 
later Sir Thomas Smith tells us there was not a 
villain in gross in all England. What was his 


property in his goods and chattels, which seems | 
: ‘ : : 
meeting, to attend which his lordship came over. 


absolutely to have passed with him? Could his 


; 2 4 
new master deprive him of them, or had he only | 


certain demands upon his time, or his labour ? 
His children are sold with him; could the buyer 
separate them from him, and sell them to whom 
he pleased, or did the family keep with him, as 
well as the goods and chattels? Any information 
on those points will, I think, be very acceptable 
to those who interest themselves in ancient serf- 
dom, or modern slavery. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Legends of Normandy and Brittany (2™ S. viii. 
227.) — An abundant store of veritable legends 
are to be found in the pages of the old hagio- 
grapher Albert le Grand, whose work was first 


edition, also in 4to. at Rennes in 1640. It is how- 
ever to be observed, that great fault is found with 
the venerable Albert for his extreme credulity by 
the Abbé Tresvaux, who, in his work entitled Les 
Vies des Saints de Bretagne (published in Paris, 
1836), rejects as fabulous many of the statements 
yromulgated by his predecessor. In a search for 
mes, T. W. S. will find many things to interest 
him in the work of F. G. P. B. Manet, Histoire 
de Petite- Bretagne, on Bretagne-Armorique depuis 
ses premiers Habitans connus (Saint-Malo, 1834). 
W. B. MacCane. 

T. W. S. will find in the following works some 
of the information he wants : — 

1. “Legendes et Traditions de 
Octave Feéré. 8vo. Rouen, 1845.” 

2. La Normandie Romanesque et Merveilleuse, Tradi- 
tions, Legendes et Superstitions populaires. S8vo. Paris, 
1845.” 

3. “ Coutumes, Mythes et Traditions des Provinces de 
France. 8yo. Paris, 1846.” 

4. The various works of Le Roux de Lincy and Edouard 
d’Anglemont. 
5. “ Les Romans de la Table Ronde et les Contes des 
Anciens Bretons, par H. de la Villemarqué. 3¢ edition, 
1859.” 

“6. Contes Populaires des Anciens Bretons, par Ville- 
marqué. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1842.” 

“7. Barzas-Breis, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, 
avec Notes, etc. Par Villemarqué. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 


1839.” 
J. Macray. 


Le Foyer Bréton, a book written by Emile 
Souvestre, and published by Michel Lévy Freres, 
contains many of the choicest legends of Brit- 


tany. H. F. 
Kentish Fire (1"* §. vii. 155.; 2.7 S. i. 182. 


la Normandie, par 


| 423.) — Shortly before the death of the late Earl 


of Winchelsea, I had a letter from his lordship, 
in which he said that he introduced into Ireland, 
but did not invent, the Kentish fire. The occa- 
sion on which it was introduced was at a grand 
dinner given to the Earl by the Protestants of 
Ireland on the 15th August, 1834, at Morrison's 
Hotel, Dublin, the day after the great Protestant 


When proposing the health of the Chairman, the 


Earl of Roden, Lord Winchelsea accompanied 


| the toast with the “ Kentish Fire ;” and in pro- 


posing another toast, he “ requested permission 
to bring his “ Kentish Artillery” again into 
action. The Dublin Evening Mail newspaper, 
in its commentary on the proceedings at that 


| dinner, on the 18th August following, said, ‘* We 


can assure his Lordship (Lord W.) that neither 
his presence nor the ‘ Kentish Fires’ which he 


| was the first to kindle on this side the Channel, 


will soon be forgotten.” 

Having thus traced its origin so far, I leave 
the “Kentish Fire” in your correspondents’ 
hands. Y. S. M. 








ge! §, VIII. Ocr. 1. °59.) 


Alexander Gordon (2 §. vii. 514.)—In the 
Scottish Journal of Antiquities, No. 12. for Nov. 
90th, 1847, we find a letter of introduction ad- 
dressed by a Rob. Simson to the Rev. Robert 
Wodrow, recommending Mr. Gordon to his no- 


tice. It is as follows : — 
“ Glasgow, August 6, 1725. 

“My good friend Mr. Gordon having spent a great 
dale of pains in recovering and preserving anything of 
antiquity in Scotland and the north of England, is come 
to this country to take an exact survey of the Roman 
Wall, and hearing that you hade several things worth 
notice in your collection that may be of use to his design 
is very desirous of seeing them. I know I need not 
recommend any lover of antiquity to you, nor by the 
favour of allowing Mr. Gordon of takyng a copy or 
draught of what is for his purpose, &c.” 

In the MS. Index of his letters Wodrow has 
described this as from “ Mr. R. Simson, about 
Mr. Gordon the singer.” It would seem from this 
that he was an itinerant teacher of music, a class 
of men formerly, and even still, weli known in 
Scotland for their peculiarities. According to 
Watt he died in Carolina, about 1750. In an 
“ Ode on the Power of Music,” prefixed to Alex. 
Malcolm's Treatise of Musick, London, 1730, a 
Mr. Gordon is referred to in the following eulo- 
gistic terms, from which it would appear that he 
had gone to Italy, the land of song, to perfect 
himself in the art : — 

XU 
“Who would not wish to have the skill 

Of tuning instruments at will? 

Ye powers, who guide my actions, tell 

Why I, in whom the seeds of Music dwell, 

Who most its power and excellence admire, 

Whose very breast, itself’s, a Lyre, 

Was never taught the heavenly art 

Of modulating sounds, 
And can no more, in consort, bear a part 
Than the wild roe, that o’er the mountains bounds? 

Could I live o’er my youth again 

(But, ah! the wish how idly vain!) 

Instead of poor deluding rhyme 

Which like a Siren murders time, 

Instead of dull scholastic terms, 

Which made me stare and fancy charms ; 

With Gordon's brave ambition fired, 

Beyond the towering Alps, untired 

To tune my voice to his sweet notes, I’d roam ; 

Or search the Magazines of Sound 

Where Musick’s treasures lay profound 

With M(alcolm) here at home. 

M—, the dear deserving man, 

_ Who, taught in Nature’s laws, 

To spread his country’s glory, can 

Practise the beauties of the Art, and show its grounds 
and cause.” 

Query. Can any of your musical antiquaries 
assist me in determining if the Gordon mentioned 
above was Monkbarns’s “ Sandie Gordon,” author 
of the Ztinerarium Septentrionale ? 

J. A. Pertuessis. 


Bibliographical Queries (2™ §. viii. 208.) — 





My best thanks are due to Mr. Orror, whose 
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Note has enabled me to ascertain that my copy 
of Coverdale’s Bible, 1553, wants two leaves of 
the Kalender, and the Table at the end of the 
text. 

The New Testament differs from Copland’s 
edition of 1549. ‘The preliminary leaves are six- 
teen; the first four printed in red and black. 
The title within a woodcut architectural border, 
surmounted by the face and wings of an angel. 
{The new testament in Englishe faythfully 
traslated accordyng to the texte of Erasmus, 
permitted and authorised by y* kynges maiestie 
* his counsaile (: : :). 

| Imprinted ad London in Fletestrete at the 
Signe of y° Rose garland by Wyllyam Copland. 
for John Wayly. 1550. On the reverse of the 
title is { An almanack for .xxviii. yeares., be- 
ginning 1550. Then The kalender, in double 
columns; 6 pages, the first or signature *.ii. 
This is followed by & A Table for the foure 
Euangelistes, wherin thou mayst lyghtly fynde 
any story contayned in thé, ete.; 17 pages. 
{Here foloweth the Actes of the Apostles; 5 

ages. After which, {A compendious and brief 
rehersall of all the contentes of the bokes of the 
newe testament ; 2 pages, the second ending with 
Finis. The text begins on a. i., and the signa- 
tures run on (omitting the letters d, e, j, u, and 
| w) to Rin eights, the Apocalypse ending on the 
recto of R. iiii. with § The ende of the newe 
Testament. ‘The volume is not paged. A full 
| page contains 36 lines. The book is printed in 
black letter; the running titles, chapters, mar- 
ginal references and preliminary pages in the 
same type as the text. No contents of chapters. 
| Some of the initial letters are Roman capitals, 
cut in wood, 5 to 9 lines deep. The rest are metal 
type, of a German character, from 2 to 4 lines 
deep. ‘The volume measures 5} inches by 3,4), 
and is bound in brown morocco. Josern Wux. 


St. Neots. 





Miscellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A List of the Books of Reference in the Reading Room 
of the British Museum. Printed by Order of the Trustees. 

In directing the printing of this most useful volume, 
and causing it to be sold at the low price of 7s. 6d., the 
Trustees of the British Museum have done a good work— 
a work which entitles them to the best thanks of all men 
of letters. To the frequenters of the magnificent Read- 
ing Room now provided for them in what was once a 
vacant quadrangle, a list of the many thousand volumes 
arranged systematically around its walls, and to which 
they can refer without a moment’s delay, is a boon cal- 
culated alike to add to their comfort and to facilitate 
their researches. These books consist not only of Diction- 
aries, Encyclopedias, Atlases, Gazetteers, Catalogues, 
the leading works in Art, Science, Literature, and the 
most important collections in the various branches of 
fearning, but also of many works which, although not 
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